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ADULT EDUCATION AND 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


Replies from Directors and Tutor Organisers. 





P. MARTIN SMITH, Director of Adult Education, 
Auckland. 









An adequate library service should be the foundation on 
which adult education is built. There is a severe limitation 
on the value of talks or lectures by themselves. For these 
to be of real value they should be preceded or followed by 
activity on the part of the students in the way of reading 
about the subject discussed in the lecture. On the other 
hand the full value of reading a book is attained by dis- 
cussing with others the contents and the implications of the 
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book. The library then must be considered as an integral 
part of adult education and not merely ancillary to it. 

The future of adult education depends on the degree to 
which a sense of community can become real and vital. The 
function of adult education then becomes that of — 
and supplementing local effort. For this purpose we nee 
nationally organised resources to feed through to the local 
communities—national resources in the way of art collec- 
tions, music material, play sets, educational films, lecturers 
and demonstrators, and above all—books. We need to think 
of the environment as the main educative factor and re-plan 
it so as to bring out, in each individual case, the full powers 
and capacities that lie latent in each member of the com- 
munity. And we need to see to it that rural life has equal 
opportunity with city life to enjoy the cultural opportuni- 
ties that exist. To ensure this, educational facilities need 
to be mobilised and then taken to the remotest parts. The 
Country Library Service has performed a valuable function 
in this respect and the whole idea lying behind it is sound. 
All facilities must be made movable like the Country Lib- 
rary Service. And we need a number of travelling tutors, 
expert in various branches of knowledge, to stimulate in- 
terest in the books and build on the knowledge contained 
in the books and to assist the communal sharing of the con- 
tents of the books. 

The movement in adult education today is towards the 
establishment of community centres—we are becoming 
aware of the fragmentation and disintegration of our pre- 
sent day society and the necessity for the restoration of that 
sense of belonging together. I look forward to the time 
when we will have an army of travelling tutors on circuit 
through the community centres dotted throughout the 
country, supplementing and assisting the local efforts in dis- 
cussion groups, in music circles, in drama performances, and 
in all the activities that go to make real the sense of com- 
munity. And the central core of all these community 
centres will be the library. Therefore let no library be 
built in the future that does not possess its rooms for lec- 
tures and discussions; for the showing of educational and 
documentary films; for musical performances; for art ex- 
hibitions (and the actual practice of art activity); for drama 
performances; and a host of other activities that are vital to 
community expression. This applies to our cities as well 
as to our country towns. When we think of library service 
let us think of it in terms of adult education and when we 
think of adult education let us think in terms of books, of 
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films, of musical activities, of drama, and of art activity as 
well as of lecturers and demonstrators. 

I haven't space to go into the problem of the administra- 
tive set-up to ensure that library service and adult educa- 
tion are linked in the appropriate way, but this is a problem 
to which we educationalists and you librarians should be 
giving serious thought. 





MARGARET M. DUNNINGHAM, Tutor-Organiser 
Wellington Suburban, Nelson, Buller and Marlborough 
Districts. 





I regard the job of getting books to groups as an impor- 
tant part of my work as an organising tutor. It is a task 
which costs me considerable worry, time, money and energy. 
I am constantly being asked to secure books for people— 
not only for group members, but for our part-time tutors 
in the towns of this district, who need access to books when 
they are preparing courses. These demands I meet from 
my own collection of books, the W.E.A. library, by pur- 
chasing many Penguins, Pelicans and pamphlets in dupli- 
cate and by using my personal privileges as a borrower. 
Recently it was only through the courtesy of a Wellington 
rental library that I could get to a group the books which 
they needed for a study course in literature. Service to this 
group was refused by the Country Library Service because 
the group met inside a borough. But the borough in ques- 
tion maintains no library service whatever. 

I regard it as a responsibility of a tutor organiser to try 
to get the local library to agree to meet the needs of 
group members. This is in theory possible wherever there 
is a Country Library Service collection or a borough lib- 
rary, but the idea is as yet unfamiliar. Although outside 
of boroughs some of my groups meet in the halls where 
the Country Library Service collection is housed the pre- 
sence of this small and infrequently changed collection of 
books, locally selected and serviced by an honorary librarian 
has not created the belief that it is possible to get the books 
you want by interloan. It is hard to convince people that 
the service really works. Some boroughs such as Motueka, 
have live libraries, which frequently borrow special collec- 
tions, but in some other boroughs interloan is not func- 
tioning at all. Where the local library has not established 
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interloan, or where there is no local library, and the group 
must make individual application to the Country Library 
Service, I am frankly unclear about their rights and chances. 
I feel that the New Zealand Library Association has not 
given sufficient publicity to the idea of interloan, though 
this may well be a conspiracy of silence, designed to cover 
sadly under-duplicated national and local book stocks. 

Our own W.E.A. Library is small and inadequately fin- 
anced. It has only a part-time librarian. While it is pos- 
sible to issue ‘ pointer’ and interest-provoking books from 
it to groups taking courses, it is not possible to provide 
through it adequate supplies of books to groups, especially 
groups studying such courses as literature where consider- 
able reading is necessary if much value is to be got out of 
the course. It must be admitted, however, that the issue 
of a W.E.A. discussion course does create a new and special 
demand for a range of titles and it is unlikely that this 
demand will be anticipated by librarians unless they are 
approached in advance and asked to help. The present un- 
satisfactory situation indicates lack of co-operation in the 
past and the need for it in future. Such co-operation would 
greatly improve both the effectiveness of adult education 
and also of the New Zealand Library Service as an educa- 
tional medium. 





J. F. McDOUGALL, Tutor Organiser, Auckland. 





The questions which you ask regarding the tie-up between 
our discussion groups and libraries are a fairly accurate 
diagnosis of a state of disease or malnutrition which exists 
today, in our district at least, in this highly important liaison 
work, for, in the main, my answers must be fairly gloomy. 
As others will point out, the success of our courses can 
often be judged by the number and kind of books they 
stimulate the students to read. If books are unobtainable 
or the means of obtaining them are not known or if known 
not used, then the majority of our courses can only titillate 
the fancy of the students without leading to real knowledge 
and action. For, it must be remembered, there are prob- 
ably more who take a dilettante interest in international 
and national affairs than do in the arts: those who like to 
read a little about scandal among the nations as being sup- 
erior to scandal among the artists or film stars. 
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Very few groups adequately use their local libraries. The 
fault lies with both parties: the members do not know what 
facilities their libraries offer them, many librarians are con- 
tent to hand out the Ethel M. Dell’s and O. Douglas’ which 
the majority of their readers desire. Few again use the inter- 
loan service to obtain even books and, frankly, it is news 
to me that one can obtain clippings and periodicals by this 
service. So far as I know, no group uses this facility. 

Usually the group leader or secretary will borrow in the 
group's name, although individuals do act alone. The 
W.E.A. Library cannot compete with a fully operating 
Coutry Library Service and city library. Apart from main- 
taining a staff library for tutors, the W.E.A. librarian’s func- 
tion should be chiefly advisory to groups, assisting in the 
assembling of ~— and collections, and acting as a dis- 
persal point for these. He or she could act as librarian to 
the tutorial classes, but other city groups (factory, subur- 
ban) can be best serviced through the city library. In our 
district only two country libraries and one city suburban 
library provide rooms for groups or prepare displays and 
collections in advance. 

Books and other material are not easily obtainable here 
and the time taken in assembling them on one’s own initia- 
tive and knowledge in the numerous subjects one has to 
cover is too great. Periodical articles to be sent to groups 
are either unobtainable, inadequate or come too late. 

It would assist if stocks of books for discussion courses 
were assembled in advance. This could best be done by a 
tutor, the W.E.A. librarian and Country Library Service. 
The books could best be held by the W.E.A. librarian and 
sent to groups as required. It may be offering gratuitous 
advice to another organisation, but I would suggest that it 
would assist materially if Country Library Service could de- 
centralise and have an officer and bulk store in each centre. 
For city groups the W.E.A. librarian would prepare collec- 
tions with the city library. 





E. A. OLSSEN, Tutor Organiser, Auckland. 





I recently served for two years on the Library Committee 
in one of the larger New Zealand towns. As now, I was 
then employed as Tutor Organiser in Adult Education 
work. My experience on that committee did not encourage 
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the belief that it would be easy to establish close collabora- 
tion between Adult Education and the Library Service. Let 
me mention one or two of the more obvious reasons. 

The Librarian had had no training for the work, and 
lacked an interest in books: his own reading extended no 
further than the cheaper kind of fiction, with an occasional 
excursion in the realm of the more expensive drawing-room 
‘ best-seller.’ In short, the librarian could not guide those 
who looked upon a book as something more than an easy 
way of killing time. A first need, then, is that the Lib- 
rarian should be appointed because of stated qualifications, 
both as a librarian and as a person with a catholic interest 
in literature; and as far as possible, of course, this should 
apply to the staff generally. Only then will there be much 
profitable co-operation between library service and adult 
education. 

The Librarian ordered the fiction, and the Library Com- 
mittee (or a sub-committee of that committee) ordered the 
non-fiction. The apparent implication that fiction didn’t 
matter seemed more than a little wilful. In the choice of 
non-fiction, it was a toss up whether the committee members 
assigned the task had any qualifications or not; and it is 
good to be able to say that in this case accident had not 
been as unkind as it might easily have been. It would, 
however, take up more space than can be spared to mention 
the obvious shortcomings of the method. It will be suff- 
cient to point out that those shortcomings could again 
mostly have been overcome had the librarian been compe- 
tent, and had he been empowered to convene a small com- 
mittee to choose the books to be added to the Library. At 
this point a good periodical section would have been an 
invaluable help in guiding the choice of books (the book 
review sections, etc.), but the periodical section was as poor 
as poor could be. There is a place for the periodical (in 
politics, literature, the arts, etc.) in adult education which 
the book itself cannot fulfil, but it is hard to get the view 
taken seriously. Perhaps there is a prejudice against paper 
covers! 

A plentiful supply of trained librarians and a plentiful 
supply of good periodicals, then, would be my first two 
points. Given this, co-operation between adult education 
and library service might confidently be expected to grow. 

There is perhaps room for a third point. The Library 
of which I have been speaking was not served by the Coun- 
try Library Service. That service, of course, supplements 
local libraries in an invaluable way, and it would be diffi- 
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cult to over-estimate the very real service which it performs. 
War-time difficulties aside, the service tends too much, how- 
ever, towards over-centralisation. The problems raised are 
difficult, but I believe that a New South Wales Committee 
appointed to enquire into library services reported that 
there should be a fully equipped library service for every 
10,000 people. This would call for decentralisation and ex- 
pansion on a scale which will not be accepted as plausible 
for many, many years. But in the meantime the Country 
Library Service could point the way by building indepen- 
dent units in each of the Provincial centres. 

May I say in conclusion that there is close collaboration 
between many Adult Education Groups and this Library 
Service. The urgent need is for more books. 


Reply to Questions 


(1) As individuals, the members of discussion groups are 
generally those people who make use of the local lib- 
rary; and without doubt the courses which they discuss 
cause them to go to the library with the intention of 
looking for particular books. Indirectly this has its 
effect on discussion in the group, but there is little 
organised group use of the library. 

The inter-loan service is used at times by individual 
group members, but mainly for books; I am not sure 
what is meant by clipping material. 

The individual borrower. 

As an organiser I recommend groups to use both the 
WEA and the CLS. The function of the WEA libra- 
rian is simply to keep a record of lendings. It would 
probably be possible to make this librarian responsible 
for the borrowing of each of the city groups, but I don’t 
think anything would be gained while, on the other 
hand, time would probably be lost. 

The supply is too small, particularly in the case of dis- 
persed groups using the same courses. I would suggest 
that wherever possible a discussion course should carry 
with it a box of, say, about fifteen books; a smaller 
number would be sufficient in the case of the shorter 
discussion courses (those numbering six lectures). In 
each box there should be certain key-books, so that all 
groups studying a given course would to this extent 
receive the same books. 

(6) No. 

(7) No. 

(8) This suggestion would apparently meet the need which 
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I have raised in discussing (5). 

So far as discussion groups are concerned I think the 
service should be directly administered by the Adult 
Education (WEA) librarian in each of the centres. And 
I would suggest that the people preparing the courses 
should be responsible for the choice of books which are 
to be supplied with the discussion course. 





A. T. CAMPBELL, Senior Tutor 





Most discussion groups draw only very occasionally 
upon books from their nearest library. This is not due 
to lack of interest but to the lack of books themselves. 
For the most part books recommended by authors of 
discussion courses are seldom found in the average 
library outside the main city. 


(2) On the whole the answer would be ‘ no.’ 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
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As senior tutor in Canterbury my work is mainly in 
rural areas. I have very little conection with the work 
of the W.E.A. in the city of Christchurch. Their lib- 
rary has its own librarian and is run by the District 
Council. In my opinion this provides good service, 
especially if the books are displayed attractively since 
the facility with which books can be provided after a 
lecture on a subject is extremely advantageous and 
encourages wider reading. 

For our rural discussion groups we have arranged 
boxes of books to go with many of the courses. Mater- 
ial chosen is of a type that can be fairly easily and 
quickly read. It has been found that the larger tome 
is not read nearly so well as or as often as the attrac- 
tively printed small book. W.E.A. librarians could be 
placed in charge of any borrowing from C.L.S. 

No, books and other material are extremely difficult to 
obtain. The C.L.S. have been unable to aid us at all, 
ssibly due to war conditions. 
Most libraries are only conscious of their standard prac- 
tice of loaning books to subscribers. Only three lib- 
raries in Canterbury have attempted to co-operate in 
adult education work, Timaru, Waimate and Rangiora. 
We have attempted to raise enthusiasm for co-operative 
work in other places but in general, as library condi- 


























tions are poor, so is the outlook of the committees run- 
ning them. 


(7) Yes, if we had such periodicals. We already circularise 
Parents’ Magazine to mothers’ groups. 


(8) (a) Yes. 
(b) Yes, in advance. 
(c) University Library. 


The Library in Adult Education. 


In the smaller rural town I have found the library pos- 
sibly the best place on which to graft further adult educa- 
tion services. However this is only possible when you have 
a library that is “alive”! In Canterbury and Westland we 
can suggest three only. 


At Timaru Miss Elliot has proved a tower of strength. 
Book displays, music groups, talks by her staff in other 
areas, are instances of co-operation. In Waimate we have 
assisted in moulding public opinion on library matters over 
the past few years. A children’s section and a qualified 
librarian have been the result. This year a lecture series, 
‘“ Your Winter Reading,” has been held in the library under 
our auspices. 


I feel strongly that until libraries become free, and are 
staffed with qualified people, co-operation with other adult 
education workers will be negligible. 


With regard to increased books services from which adult 
education workers might borrow, I think it essential that 
such co-operation must be worked out in each district. That 
after the director of Country Libray Service has outlined 
policy, each district area be allowed to work out methods of 
co-operation and carry these through. 


Finally, increased and attractive library facilities are a 
necessity in the development of adult education. This can- 
not be left to haphazard development or the hope that 

— will pick the right book off the shelf or that such a 
ook might find its way to the shelf. A conference between 
library workers and adult education tutors should be held 
as soon as possible. 
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CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE ON 


ADULT EDUCATION 


WRITTEN SUBMISSION OF EVIDENCE BY THE 
COUNCIL OF THE NEW ZEALAND LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


Adult Education. 


1. DISTRIBUTION. 

Adult Fducation needs the distribution of 

(a) Books, and other printed material. 

(b) Information, including information on availability 
of educational material such as study courses, tech- 
nical courses, hobby material, etc. 

(c) Sets of plays. 

(d) Sheet music and music scores. 

(e) Films and film strips. 

(f) Gramophone afensn 

(g) Reproductions and original works of individual N.Z. 
artists. 

(h) Museum material (including if possible material 
suitable for exhibitions of industrial art). 

Ffficient distribution involves distribution to small as 
well as large centres throughout the country. The only 
agency of Adult Fducation already established widely as 
well as nationally is library service, and the Association re- 
commends that existing library buildings and staffing should 
be used and developed now as the preesnt basis on which 
initial distribution at least should be made. Later, co-op- 
erative building projects and more specialised staffing may 
be developed. 

It is thought that library service could be used for all 
these functions as follows: 

(a) The New Zealand Library Association has already re- 
commended to the Government a plan for the regional 
distribution of books and other printed material 
through the establishment of regional H.Q. libraries 
and the appointment of regional librarians. 

(b) It is already the function of a library to act as a clear- 
ing house for information on any topic including edu- 
cational facilities. Printed programmes of WEA are 
available and often effectively displayed in public lib- 
raries, the prospectus of the local technical school, the 
university calendar and college calendars will be avail- 
able in larger libraries and in smaller libraries on re- 
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(c) 


(d) 


quest. The librarian must already be able to handle 
all this material to find information when needed, and 
could well give information on other educational facili- 
ties regionally available such as craft courses and 
materials, correspondence study courses, summer 
schools, etc. 


A nucleus collection of plays—about 1,000 vols.—has 


been bought for use in the Army through A.E.W.S. It 
is thought this collection could be extended and made 
available to small centres through regional H.Q. lib- 
raries. 

The larger libraries in N.Z. have already built up col- 
lections of sheet music and music scores, but it is re- 
commended that the National Broadcasting Service 
should be responsible for the development of a depart- 
mental library of music similar to other departmental 
libraries in Wellington, and that this should not only 
be available on request but should also include reg- 
ional deposits for circulation through regional library 
service. 


(e) The National Film Library could very well be divided 


into a H.Q. and regional collections. Regional library 
service would handle most completely the recording of 
issue and return of films and film strips to accredited 
borrowers. Local librarians should be active in seeing 
that in every township there is one person trained as a 
competent projectionist and should be responsible for 
seeing that only accredited projectionists are entrusted 
with the screening of films. 


(f) It is not necessary for gramophone records to be circu- 


lated on a regional basis because a very wide range of 
gramophone music is already being heard throughout 
the country by broadcasts. All that is necessary is that 
items which have been heard should be available on 
request through an accredited agency. It should be 
the responsibility of the local librarian to receive re- 
quests and arrange that only an approved machine is 
used under proper a The local librarian 
should also be responsible for receipt and return of re- 
quested records to the regional station library. 


(g) There are already in New Zealand collections of repro- 


ductions, e.g. National Art Gallery collections and pro- 
vincial collections provided through the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. It is desirable that, suitably grouped, these 
should be distributed through local libraries, and that 
organisation of this distribution should be the respon- 
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sibility of the Regional librarian. In the past exhibi- 
tions have been made in the Wellington Public Lib- 
rary. Dunedin Public Library already possesses a rental 
collection of reproductions, and in other public lib- 
raries (Palmerston North and Timaru) the works of 
New Zealand artists are displayed. At Auckland the 
city librarian is the Curator a the Art Gallery. It 
should also be the responsibility of the Regional lib- 
rarian to encourage and when possible arrange for dis- 
tribution of the works to individual artists through pub- 
lic libraries within the region. Note: Exhibitions of 
this kind (of original works) could be held outside the 
library where the library is too small, and where local 
groups (e.g. church groups) or an enterprising firm 
would be willing to make the display. 

(h) Libraries in some places are already active is displaying 
museum objects, photo-murals, and collections of in- 
dustrial art objects. ‘The ambitious window displays 
of the Wellington Public Library are examples of the 
facilities being provided for this work, and in Nelson 
the happy arrangement by which combined staffing is 
available for the library and the museum, and where 
the entrance to the museum is —— the library. 
Arrangements are needed for regional and national 
museum authorities to agree to lend to groups through 
the local library objects needed to illustrate discussions 
and to be responsible for their issue and return. 


Summary: It is thought that the supply and distribution 
side of the material listed above should not be delayed until 
some new agency of Adult Education can be created, but 
that with the establishment of regional library service all 
these functions should be assumed and maintained until 
growth warrants the erection of new and specially designed 
— and appointment of new and specially trained 
staff. 


2. FACILITIES LOCAL LIBRARIES COULD PRO- 
VIDE 


Local authorities should be encouraged to provide, and 
in cases of small centres assisted to provide: Discussion 
rooms with adequate heating, music rooms and gramo- 
phones, and a room suitable for film projection, and in some 
places a room suitable for drama, hobby work and exhibi- 
tions. 
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Wellington Public Library already provides (a) an audi- 
torium ve for projection; (b) a music room (mid- 
day recitals). 

Palmerston North Public Library organises with the 
W.E.A. music recitals, mid-day recitals, and the screening 
of educational films. 

Dunedin Public Library has for some years provided a 
room for classes in W.E.A. literature, and arranges for rele- 
vant books to be available in advance of each lecture for 
issue to students following the lecture. 

Auckland Public Library provides in its branches a num- 
ber of discussion rooms. 

It is hoped that the A.E.W.S. Current Affairs Bulletins 
which are not out-dated will be reprinted and that publica- 
tion of new material of this kind will continue, also that dis- 
cussion courses will continue to be printed. Copies of all 
this material should be available in large public libraries 
and for regional distribution through ll public lib- 
raries, so that a wide public will know of the possibility of 
forming a local group on any topic about which a bulletin 
or a discussion course has been printed. 

Librarians should also hold catalogues of educational films 
and film strips available for use with discussion groups, and 
books, pamphlets and clippings, maps, photo murals and 
museum objects should be available in advance of discus- 
sion. All these facilities can be distributed by libraries 
throughout the country if voluntary groups elect different 
topics week by week. But it is not possible to provide all 
these facilities, clippings, films, film strips, maps, museum 
objects, etc., if there is any plan as in A.E.W.S. for the same 
topic to be discussed at the same time by groups throughout 
the country. 


3. STAFFING 


At the point in population where the support of a trained 
librarian is impossible from local funds the regional lib- 
rary service and the Adult Education authority should be- 
tween them arrange for a person to act as part-time libra- 
rian, and in other capacities as well. Allowing for service 
beyond the boundaries of the township it is thought that at 
a — level of 3,000 a seconded librarian should be 
offered by the regional service, and in larger centres sec- 
onded regional sub-depot librarians will be needed. In 
townships below the 1,000 level, part-time librarians should 
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be seconded through the regional service if extension work 
is to be done. 

Considering the diversity and quality of abilities needed 
in adult education it is improbable that any person can 
without professing to have abilities beyond his scope act as 
community leader. In fact such a person could not do more 
than organisational activities which could quite well be 
done by a regionally-appointed full-time or part-time local 
librarian. Travelling specialists such as crafts tutors, drama 
tutors, lecturers, should be available regionally and should 
be able to count on the fullest assistance of the local libra- 
rian. Itinerant tutors have higher prestige as specialists 
than resident educationists with no particular qualifications 
beyond experience in teaching, and whose individual views 
may well at any time become objectionable to one or more 
sections of the community. It is proposed that local libra- 
rians should in future receive short courses from the recently 
established library school and could at the same time be- 
come familiar with the extension work they would be ex- 
pected to do. 

The regional librarian should work in close co-operation 
with W.E.A. tutor organisers and should be in a position 
to advise local librarians with regard to availability of books, 
pamphlets, maps, clippings, films, film strips, exhibitions, 
museum objects, fr courses, hobby material, music and 
gramophone records, which can be obtained from national 
agencies. 


4. BUILDINGS 


The locai library building exists in most small towns, and 
financial authority should be given through the regional 
librarian for the renting of whatever rooms are needed 
locally for library extension work such as discussions, ex- 
hibitions, etc. As this work grows it would be desirable 
later if authority could be given for co-operative rental of 
a state house or suitable building by agreement between 
the regional library service and the local community or 
the local authority. 

The project of renting a two-storied double unit state 
house rather than erecting a community building is recom- 
mended because as the needs of the community service 
change larger or smaller units of state housing could be ad- 
apted to suit the purpose. Arrangements can be made with 
the Housing Department for sufficiently large discussion 
rooms to be available through omission of partitions as in 
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R.N.Z.A.F. Housing Department units at Waterloo. 

Library service can best be given if community buildings 
are well-furnished, properly heated with generous provision 
of periodicals and a wide range of frequently exchanged 
books. 

Staffing of the community building can be part-time or 
full-time as suggested in (3) above, and will require library 
training. A local person should if possible be selected. 

5. BOOK REVIEWS FOR DISCUSSION. 

It is recommended that in future a periodical devoted to 
the reviewing of 
(a) Important works published in the past; 

(b) Current publications as received, and by topic 

be issued. The co-ordination of this reviewing with broad- 
cast reviews should be considered. Also that the work of 
individual authors, especially novelists, would from time to 
time be surveyed. This is only useful given the assurance 
that the material reviewed will be available through the 
regional services. 

The adverse response to a book by a borrower frequently 
takes the form of a request that it be removed from the 
shelves. A more profitable result of disapproval would be 
public discussion of the book by borrowers in a journal de- 
signed if possible for the issue of a readers’ review section, 
this section to be ont printed for issue on a regional 
basis. Should a publication such as Korero continue after 
the war it would be desirable if one section could be de- 
voted to book reviews and one section to the readers’ re- 
views described above. It is thought that the supply of 
competent reviews could best be attained by paying persons 
with specialised knowledge. Book reviews produced in this 
way could form a basis for discussion. 


SUMMARY 


The Association favours the development of library ex- 
tension work as it has been detailed above. Development 
has admittedly been uneven and is hampered by lack of co- 
ordination among agencies that could be responsible for the 
all important job of supply. In some cases agencies are 
undeveloped, e.g., The National Film Library has at pre- 
sent no policy for covering either past or present output of 
films. The National Art Gallery has refused a local library 
the loan of prints. The National Broadcasting Service has 
not yet developed a lending collection of gramophone re- 
cords or sheet music—except to the Army. It is not yet part 
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of Museum policy to lend to adult groups. There is no 
- organisation at present willing to sponsor the national dis- 
tribution of exhibitions or performances by individual 
artists. 

While some agencies responsible for supply must be de- 
veloped, it is clear that there is no means whereby they can 
reach every community except through extension work by 
the local library. 


For the Council of the New Zealand Library Assn., 


(Signed) JOHN BARR, President. 
G. T. ALLEY Hon. Secretary. 
16/7/45. 


TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


REPORT OF FIRST MEETING, HELD ON TUESDAY, MAY 22, 
1945, OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE SET UP BY THE CENTRAL 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE NEW ZEALAND LIB- 
RARY ASSOCIATION TO CONSIDER MEANS FOR THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL LIB- 
RARY SERVICE. 


The Committee consisted of Mary P. Parsons, J. Norrie 
(convener), G. T. Alley (Hon. Sec. N.Z.L.A.), and A. G. W. 
Dunningham. ; 

It was agreed that the first need is to make best use of 
existing facilities, and that for this reason libraries in Wel- 
lington should first be invited to plan a combined technical 
and commercial library with the pooled resources initially 
of the Country Library Service and the Wellington Public 
Library. The nucleus might again be strengthened by the 
existence in Wellington of Departmental collections. It is 
hoped that the two initial collections could form what in 
future may be regarded as the commercial and technical di- 
vision of the national library and that similar libraries could 
later be established at Auckland, Christchurch and Dunedin, 
where the technical and commercial stations should have 
regional responsibilities and give direct service to the public. 

The most serious need for this service is staffing. The 
Committee was of the opinion that the head of the Techni- 
cal and Commercial Division in Wellington should be a 
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senior librarian with a salary if possible of not less than 
£700 per year, and that he or she should be selected and 
ined y for this work. The qualifications needed for this 
position would be a science or engineering degree, experi- 
ence perhaps as a vocational guidance officer, as a technical 
schoo vaacher, or in some capacity which involves contact 
with business and industry. ‘This librarian should be able 
to conduct a reference clearing house for all technical and 
business enquiries sent in from the regional services or 
from university or technical libraries. It would be desir- 
able if he or she could have training in the United States 
and an opportunity to see the work of business libraries 
such as that of the Newark Public Library Business Branch 
and technology divisions such as that at Pittsburgh Public 
Library. 

The librarian of this division should be able to train a 
specialist staff and later to train staffing needed for this work 
on a regional basis. 

The Committee was of the opinion that there is a range 
of technical and business books and services of an expensive 
kind which can with economy be adequately exploited by 
being available in New Zealand at only one point and that 
there would be economy in the organisation first of this 
library and staffing in Wellington with decentralisation fol- 
lowing only later. 

The Committee recommends that Council consider plans 
for the development of technical and commercial service in 
a way in which all libraries through interloan or on a reg- 
ional basis can participate; that Council recommends the 
selection, appointment and training of a suitable person, 
and later the recruitment of an adequate staff. The Com- 
mittee was emphatic that the first need at the moment is the 
preparation of staffing. 


COMMENTS ON REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE ON 
TECHNICAL LIBRARIES 





By J. D. MCDONALD 





Obviously the combining of existing resources at a cen- 
tral point (Wellington) is a necessity. The libraries of the 
various learned societies (B.M.A., Institute of Architects, 
Engineers, etc.) could also with advantage be included. 
Along with this must go some clearly defined aim as to the 
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purpose of the service. This, I take it, is to provide a com- 
plete technical library service (define ‘ complete’) to the 
end that there shall be a well informed public as to the 
potentialities of New Zealand and a sufficient fund of tech- 
nical knowledge readily available to everyone capable of 
operating upon these potential resources. All users are not 
necessarily in factories or industrial establishments. Along 
with this must go an education in the use of the service. 
The point is not that useful technical libraries should be 
located at various places but rather that those needing it 
should be able to command technical library service any- 
where. The knowledge of how to go about this and the in- 
culcation of sound library habits must begin with the young 
—in our technical schools whence comes our * middle class 
of industry.’ The farmer, too, must be reached as his call- 
ing is becoming increasingly technical. ‘This implies from 
the very first educational work and the provision of mobile 
units. Without these two it cannot be said that we are 
‘making the best use of existing facilities.’ 

Staffing is going to be very difficult. No ‘ imported 
specialist ’ would be able to assess the requirements of New 
Zealand industry without living for some years in New Zea- 
land, and in that time travelling extensively. New Zealand 
industry is not as highly centralised as would at first sight 
appear, yet it is of a highly ‘local’ type. A native New 
Zealander would probably have greater success in the deli- 
cate matter of approach. The proposed librarian should be 
a person able to secure the confidence of business men and 
production engineers at the administrative level and he 
should also be able to address meetings of tradesmen with 
at least a sufficient knowledge of their trade to earn reason- 
able respect for the library and a desire to use it. Personal 
acquaintance with industrial organisations of employers 
and employees would be an asset. Some knowledge of eco- 
nomics would be a help as, if his library is to be of maxi- 
mum use, he will have to attempt to anticipate the indus- 
trial development of N.Z. for the next decade, at least. It 
is improbable that mere performance, no matter how good, 
will build up the necessary consumer response as rapidly 
as is necessary. The proposed librarian should be capable 
of organising advertising (in the widest sense) in a manner 
rather different from that of normal library practice. 


Towards a Plan for Technical Library Service. 


(1) The appointment of a librarian whose functions shall 
be:— 
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(a) Book acquisition. 
(b) Technical library education. 
(c) Complete technical library service. 
The immediate pooling of resources under his general 
direction. The government departments, learned 
bodies, and commercial or technical associations to be 
approached with a view to adding their collections to 
the pool. Examples are: N.Z.I.A., B.M.A., Saw- 
millers’ Federation, etc., etc. 

The librarian to tour N.Z. in order to make himself 

thoroughly familiar with the overall industrial picture. 

He will thus be able to save much time overseas by 

eliminating unessentials. It is assumed that he is 

already thoroughly aware of the potential resources of 

N.Z. and has at least a nodding acquaintance with pre- 

sent major industrial developments. 

Overseas experience is essential: U.S.A. (for method), 

Great Britain (our export market), U.S.S.R. (libraries 

in factories and similar coverage). 

On his return he should undertake:— 

(a) The selection and training of staff. 

(b) The augmenting of existing book resources in the 
light of his overseas experience. 

(c) The organisation of their distribution. 

(d) The compilation of regular seperate bulletins for 
our major industries. 

(e) The co-ordination of the educative work at pre- 
sent managed by the publications of various gov- 
ernment departments, e.g. Agriculture and Health 
Departments. 

(f) Such publicity as may be necessary. 

(g) A further tour of N.Z. industries to secure the ‘ in- 
spiration to use, without which all the preceding 
is useless. 

(h) The co-ordination of his work with films and, per- 
haps, the radio. 


(6) He must be prepared (and qualified) to take a positive 


(7) 


part in N.Z. post-war planning. To this end he should 
be a member of the advisory council to the Minister 
of Industries and Commerce and to the Minister in 
charge of D.S.I.R. and O.N.D. 


The librarian should be:— 


(a) If an engineer, possessed of sufficient standing in 
chemistry (especially organic) and physics (especi- 
ally electronics) to offer guidance in these rapidly 
expanding industries. 
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(b) If a scientist, a chemist or physicist for preference. 
He must have sufficient engineering knowledge to 
understand production lines, to read blue prints, 
to know the properties of materials and to be 
familiar with shop practice. 

(c) Prepared to enter technical colleges and other 
places where entrants to industry are being trained 
in order to secure their confidence and inculcate 
good library habits. He must enter industrial 
establishments on the same basis. 

(d) Competent to take a broad view of the possible 
industrial development of N.Z. for the next decade 
(at least). This is absolutely essential. He must 
anticipate the calls which will be made on his ser- 
vice. He may come to be regarded as an advisor 
to industry in a generalised sense. He cannot do 
this without some knowledge of population trends, 
the declining importance of the skilled trades, and 
the increasing importance of distribution. All 
this would make him something of a sociologist. 

(e) Capable of securing the confidence of all prospec- 
tive users of the library. 


(8) A fundamental need is a ‘ consciousness of lack’ in in- 


dustry. At present few realise the need for such a ser- 
vice as will be made available. During his absence 
abroad the librarian should forward material on what 
is being done elsewhere. This should receive sufficient 
sublicity to ensure desire to accept whole-heartedly a 
ike service on his rturn. It will not be sufficient to 
rely upon confidence fostered by service as this will 
build up too slowly. 


(9) The ‘inspiration to use” must come from below, i.e. 


from the ultimate consumer. The library must reach 
the person who actually does the work. A library in a 
factory is only of use in proportion as it is regularly 
used by those who do whatever it is the books purport 
to cover. That means that the artisan has to be in 
duced to demand such books for his purpose; the pro- 
duction director for his. The confidence of industrial 
organisations, both of employers and employees, musi 
be secured. Abroad, such organisations as the C.1.0. 
maintain their own technical library service. That 
necessity should not arise in N.Z. unions. 


(10) The simplest possible procedure is necessary for the ob- 


taining of books a borrowers. The service must be 
prompt and as readily available as the post. If decen- 
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11. Complete coverage and the education in library habits 
cannot be seperated. 


CENTRAL TECHNICAL LIBRARY. 


(Absorbing all existing technical libraries, libraries of 
learned bodies, etc.) 
| 
| 


| | 
REIGONAL | LIBRARIES MOBILE | UNITS SPECIALISED 














LIBRARIES 
(Where the need 
: | exists 
NORTH CENTRAL SOUTH | 
| | 
| 
Reg. Tech. Lib. Educational. Timber. 
Factory Libs. Farmer Service. Coal. 
Tech. Sch. Libs. Scattered Trainees. Etc. 


Trade Trainees. 


The stocks of the Regional Technical Libraries should be 
mobile, the initiative coming from the Central Technical 
Library. 

The mobile units should be under the general direction 
of the Regional Libraries when they are in the area ser- 
viced by that particular Regional Library. 

Highly specialised libraries, such as on beech forests 
at Invercargill, or on bituminous coal at Westport or Grey- 
mout, should be stocked from the Central Technical Lib- 
rary. 

Local Advisory Committees are essential for the special- 
ised libraries and desirable for the regional ones. 

While considerable local autonomy is possible, owing to 
the rapid obsolescence of technical books, some centralisa- 
tion is unavoidable. 
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MAN AND HIS WORLD 


AN AMERICAN CONTROVERSY 





By D. Neal White 





IN THE UNITED STATES, between June 1939 and May 1941, 
an organised attack was made upon the social science text- 
books of Dr Rugg. Dr Harold Rugg, a professor of Educa- 
tion at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, will be re- 
membered in New Zealand as a member of the New Educa- 
tion Fellowship which visited this country in 1937. He was 
also organising director of the N.E.F. in the United States 
and is the author of Statistical methods in education, Amer- 
ican culture and education, American life and the school 
curriculum, and part-author of The child-centred school. 
However it was as the author of two series of social science 
textbooks that he faced the full blast of a public. This 
attack which ultimately failed, is here fairly fully described. 
Although past history, it may be taken as a prophecy of some 
of the difficulties ahead for those who attempt to implement 
a candid social studies programme in our own schools. Fin- 
ally the story places in some perspective the much publicised 
attack on Man and his world. 

On June 12, 1939, a short paragraph in the New York 
Times business section ran as follows: 

‘In line with its determination to refute prejudicial criti- 
cism of advertising, the Advertising Federation of America 
is today issuing an analysis of a chapter on advertising in- 
cluded in a textbook used in 4200 school systems, Introduc- 
tion to problems of American culture, by Professor Harold 
Rugg of Columbia University. The textbook, according to 
A. F. Falk, director of the Bureau of Research and Educa- 
tion of the Advertising Federation of America, who wrote 
the analysis, gives a misleading picture of business and 
teaches that advertising is detrimental to the interest of con- 
sumers..... The author makes it appear that advertising 
today is mostly dishonest and that it is an economic waste 
causing prices to rise continually higher and higher.’ 

The paragraph caused considerable discussion and in con- 
sequence a live Parent-Teacher Association in Englewood, 
New Jersey, decided to hold an ‘impartial inquest’ upon 
the Rugg textbooks. At this ‘inquest’ Dr Rugg explained 
that his books had been written to bring the realities of life 
into the schoolroom. Following his address his accusers 
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quoted extensively from his books, and taking extracts out 
of context, placed their own garbled interpretation upon 
them. 

Further mention of Dr Rugg was not made in the press 
until the following April, when it was reported from Colo- 
rado Springs that the Americanism Council of El Paso had 
asked the school board to ban the use of the ‘ very un-Ameri- 
can teachings’ of Dr Rugg in junior high schools. The 
books objected to were Our country and our people, Chang- 
ing countries and changing peoples, Conquest of America, 
and America’s march to democracy. Within the same week 
the Binghampton-New York Board of Education ousted the 
Rugg readers from city schools. ‘ This ruling was a climax 
of a controversy which originated in the charge by Merwin 
K. Hart, president of the New York State Economic Coun- 
cil, that one of the books, Introduction to problems of 
America culture, was subversive,’ said the New York Times. 
Hart, who took a prominent part in the Rugg persecutions, 
was a lawyer, and well-known to the New York public as 
the organiser of a Franco rally there in 1939. Then he had 
urged the recognition of the Franco government by the U.S. 

Up to this time discussion had been restricted to the back 
pages of the Times. In May 1940 the controversy reached 
the leader page, when a letter —— from Dr John 
Dewey writing on behalf of the Committee for Cultural 
Freedom. Dr Dewey wrote: 

.... ° The quest today however is for “ subversive ” 
activities and “ subversive " textbooks and the problem be- 
comes one of deciding what is subversive and what is not. 
The term ‘subversive’ employed indiscriminately may 
easily become a weapon for the exercise of a censorshi 
that is in fact subversive of the best public interest; we mf 
come any investigation that has as its goal the development 
of thoughtful intelligent critical-minded students and citi- 
zens: we welcome evidence that agents of foreign countries 
are using the schools to undermine confidence in democracy. 
But we stand unalterably opposed to those who would per- 
vert a free educational system by opening it to the exploita- 
tion of prejudice, bigotry and unenlightenment; and we 
shall vigorously resist any attempt by pressure groups to 
dictate what shall and what shall not be taught in them.’ 

Merwin Hart was swift to reply in a voluminous letter 
which occupies a space of nineteen and a half good inches 
of New York Times. Hart repeating his previous charges 
against Harold Rugg said further: ‘ A survey of the author's 
background and of much of the contents of the books them- 
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selves has indicated to me and to many others that these 
Rugg books not only teach the bn sc about collectivism 


generally but actually aim to indoctrinate the pupil with 
collectivist ideas. Prof. Rugg and his associates clearly be- 
lieve that school teachers and others should be indoctrina- 
tors of new social doctrines. He frankly states his phil- 
osophy in his book The great technology. On page 24 he 
says “ our task therefore is to launch a nation-wide campaign 
of adult education, to create swiftly a compact body of min- 
ority opinion for the scientific reconstruction of our social 
order.” ' 

Dr Dewey came back with another letter on May 14. 
‘M. K. Hart .... would make it appear that to approve a 
book, whether textbook or not, one must accept the theories 
presented in it........ This is an all too common fallacy, 
which if generally accepted, would result in shutting out all 
consideration of divergent views ...... Would Mr Hart 
have us follow the example of Japan, and forbid the har- 
bouring of dangerous thoughts on pain of death? The dis- 
cussion of a wide variety of opinion, unorthodox and ortho- 
dox, with an intelligent teacher in the classroom, is the best 
protection the schools can afford against our students being 
later mislead by unscrupulous propagandists of one doctrine 
or another. It is surely better for young people to face con- 
troversial issues in the open atmosphere of the classroom, 
than to seek what is forbidden in some dark unwholesome 
corner. No thought is so dangerous as a forbidden thought.’ 

At this Merwin Hart and the New York State Economic 
Council developed a new line of attack. On May 23 the 
council called a meeting of the ‘ American Parents’ Commit- 
tee on Education,’ at which not only Harold Rugg but a 
number of other notable liberals including John Dewey, 
Eleanor Roosevelt and Bertrand Russell were all pilloried. 
One speaker criticised their kind of tolerance as ‘a sickly 
anaemic thing which counsels us to have no convictions, to 
defend no principles, and to condemn no abuses.’ 

In June the Board of Education, at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
voted unanimously to remove the Rugg books from the 
junior high schools curriculum. In August, Mountain 
Lakes, New Jersey, banned the books acting on a resolution 
received from a local American Legion Post. Nearby 
Wayne Township Board of Education also banned the 
books a week later. In October it was reported that the 
Americanism Committe of Westchester County (New Jer- 
sey) American Legion Post was requesting 41 posts of the 
Legion to campaign against the use of Rugg books in 
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m schools. The chairman found that Dr Rugg was causing 
‘th district of the founding fathers of the U.S. In November, 
De- Mount Kisko, N.Y., banned the books. 
1a- In December 1940 the National Association of Manufac- 
uil- turers announced that it had undertaken a study of some 
he 800 public school textbooks throughout the country ‘ so that 
gn its members might make a move against any that are found 
in- prejudicial to our form of government, our society, or to the 
‘ial system of free enterprise.’ The association engaged the ser- 
vices of Dr Ralph Robey, a professor of economics at Col- 
14. umbia, who had been prominent for his criticism of Roose- 
ea velt and the New Deal. He was commissioned to abstract 
-ies all textbooks in the field of history, civics, sociology and 
cy, economics * primarily by means of actual quotations which 
all will illustrate the author's attitude towards our government 
art and economic institutions. The spearhead attacking the 
\ar- Rugg publications now fanned out to envelop the whole 
dis- front of U.S. school textbooks. 
ho- So 1940 drew to a close. Up to this time apart from the 
yest Dewey letter, no case for the defence seems to have been put 
ing before the public. Only in Georgia, the State Board of 
ine Education after examining the Rugg textbooks, voted to re- 
-on- tain them. The accusers appeared to be winning their cru- 
om, sade. In the first year of World War II liberalism in America 
yme appears from this distance at least to have been on the de- 
ht.’ cline, although with equal justice one might apply the same 
mic stricture nearer home. The activity in New Jersey State 
the was particularly significant for German Bund groups were 
nit- particularly active there, and the government of Jersey City 
ita has a somewhat totalitarian tinge. 
wey, On January 2, 1941, it was announced that the abstracts 
ied. prepared for the National Association of Manufacturers were 
ckly ready. The association also announced its intention of 
5, to filing these abstracts with all the State Boards of Education, 
in the libraries of the teachers’ training colleges, and 
owa. teachers’ professional organisations. Fourteen members of 
the Harvard’s faculty thereupon made a public statement that 
tain there was a danger that the manufacturers’ analysis would 
tion be unfairly partisan. 
arby Next month the State Schools Directors’ Association of 
the Pennsylvania suggested that textbooks which had been pub- 
- the licly condemned as subversive unless they could be proved 
Jer- otherwise should be prohibited from use in State schools. 
“the In Ridgefield, N.J., however, a public vote taken on the 
s in Rugg books decided by 417 to 365 in favour of Rugg. 


Dr Robey, who had made the abstracts, now came out 
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into the open and in a personal statement to the New York 
Times, said that the two questions which were stressed in 
making the abstracts were: 

1. What is the attitude of the writer to the American 

form of government? 

2. What is his attitude to our system of free business 

enterprise? 

Dr Robey stated that in his opinion many textbooks in 
use in the schools were ‘Un-American.’ He selected for 
the New York Times a number of ‘ Un-American’ state- 
ments from textbooks which occupied half a page of the 
New York Times on February 22, 1941. A ‘subversive ’ 
statement quoted from Rugg textbooks included the fol- 
lowing alarming passage: ‘In 1861 there were only three 
millionaires in the U.S.A.; in 1908 there were 3,800. It was 
generally agreed that at that time, one-tenth of the Ameri- 
can people owned nine-tenths of the wealth. By 1900 this 
tenth of the people (probably fewer than that) set the stan- 
dards of the new society which was arising in the U.S.’ 
(America’s march towards democracy.) 

Robey also quoted this from Changing Governments and 
Changing Cultures: * By 1935, the Communist Party 
felt that their plan had been carried out far enough to give 
the people a share in the government. More than 95 per 
cent of the national income was being produced by “ soc- 
ialised "" enterprises—industrial, trading and agricultural. 
The vast majority of the Russian people had become sym- 
pathetic to the dictates of the leaders. A spirit of co-opera- 
tion had replaced forced obedience.’ 

Meanwhile liberal educationists were rallying. The 
American Committee for Democracy and Intellectual Free- 
dom appointed a committee of social scientists to examine 
the textbooks involved and test the accuracy of the N.A.M. 
abstracts. The chairman of the committee said, “ We do not 
question the right of laymen to keep informed about the 
work of schools or their right to express opinions or suggest 
changes. On the other hand, our experience with textbook 
censorship in the past year makes us apprehensive of the 
use which may be made of the N.A.M. abstracts by indivi- 
duals and organisations Misuse of these abstracts in 
our judgment will seriously endanger the democratic tradi- 
tion of education in this country.’ 

The School Book Publishers’ National Association next 
protested against illiberal attacks on textbooks and set up a 
committee for defence. The National Education Associa- 
tion announced its intention of organising a commission 
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which would investigate attacks and prevent attacks on the 
schools by explaining to the public the purposes and pro- 
grammes of public education. The Teachers’ Union called 
Dr Robey’s report part of a ‘ smear’ technique against free- 
dom of teaching, and warned parents that a textbook black- 
list would stifle criticism and transform teachers into yes- 
men completely subservient to vested interests. 

How effective the ‘smear’ technique could be is indi- 
cated by the fact that at this juncture the superintendent of 
schools, New York City, ordered an investigation of all 
social studies textbooks listed by Robey as Un-American 
and in use in New York schools. 

In April 1941 the Philadelphia Committee on Public 
Affairs reecived a report of a sub-committee of prominent 
educators who stated their examination of the Rugg text- 
books had * not discovered any statements which taken with 
the complete text can be regarded as subversive of American 
ideals and principles ...... Facts both complimentary and 
uncomplimentary are frankly stated. The report asked, 
‘Who are the responsible and legally constituted authori- 
ties to determine textbooks and courses of study? Are they 
self-constituted minority groups of manufacturers, bankers, 
advertising men, Legionaires and defenders of liberty? Or 
are they the State Departments, State Boards of Education 
ore and their officers duly elected or < spronenat by all 
the people to represent their interests in such matters? ’ 

Then in April, Rugg published his own defence, a book, 
That Men May Undersiand. G. G. Shuster, reviewing the 
book, wrote what was also a summing-up of a significant 
period in American educational history. Shuster pointed 
out that none of the assaults on Rugg succeeded and for 
various reasons: ‘one of them surely the unflinching rug- 
gedness of Rugg under attack. By and large the schools 
boards and citizenry stood their ground ..... Dr Rugg 
enjoyed certain advantages. He could look back on nine’ 
generations of American forbears. Too many equally well- 
sired people had read his books and knew that his critics 
had usually failed to do so. But the chief feather in the 
Rugg cap was that the radicalism of his books was as native 
to this soil as Vermont maple syrup or Indiana pawpaws. 
ash ae Thus the generation of educational reformers to 
which Beard, Dewey, Robinson and Kilpatrick belonged 
was of small-town vintage. It had known the “ neighbour- 
liness”’ of the old days before industry and it had also im- 
bibed some of that antique liquor of Utopianism which was 
always turning New England heads.... . all sorts of things 
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were done in the name of progressivism which the heirs of 
the movement are eager to forget. But one may say in retro- 
spect that getting young people interested in helping to 
make their world a better world was a noble achievement 
as deserving of recognition as inventive enterprise or politi- 
cal acumen.’ 

Rugg’s book was read and re-read and its publication had 
direct results, for on May 4, 1941, the New York Times 
gave Rugg his first really favourable press-notice. The in- 
dex to the paper records no more book burnings or ban- 
nings, or at least only one. On November 15 a few lines 
in an obscure corner informed the public that Bronxville, 
N.Y., had banned the books. The Rugg controversy was 
dead, and the Bronxville decision, never much of a head- 
liner, was within a month, with much kindred small-beer 
swept into the limbo by the news of Pearl Harbour. The 
controversy died with a whimper, but all the same it is a 
warning to us. 


GENERAL TRAINING COURSE 


Part I. 

The following students have completed Part I of the 
General Training Course and have satisfied the examiners 
both in their written work for the whole course and in the 
final test held in June, 1945:—F. Anderson, R. A. Barber, 
G. L. W. Bartlett, M. K. Bishop, M. C. Bone, K. Buchanan, 
J. M. Coutts, B. Guy, K. Horn, D. EF. Lyon, M. D. Me- 
Glashan, M. A. R. Mackenzie, J. McLaughlin, E. J. Robin- 
son, J. V. Rutter, J. Scott, P. Taylor, E. R. Thompson, 
A. M. Welsh, Y. M. Wylie. 


LIBRARIAN, AUCKLAND UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


Applications are invited for the position of Librarian, 
Auck and University College, status and salary of Senior 
Lecturer, £575 to £625 (plus £50 married allowance, plus 
£13 cost of living bonus). Applications close February 1, 
1946. For conditions of appointment apply to Registrar of 
any of the four Colleges. 
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